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THE ALDINE. 



slaves, as long as they hold firmly to their language it 
was as though they held the key to their prison. 
Then he took a grammar and read to us the lesson. 
I was astonished to see how I comprehended all. All 
that he said seemed to me so easy, so easy. I believe, 
also, that I had never listened so attentively and that 
he had never used such patience in his explanations. 
One might say that, before going away, the poor dear 
man wished to give us all he knew, and at one stroke 
force it into all our heads. 

The lesson finished, we passed to writing. For that 
day M. Hamel had prepared us new samples, upon 
which were written in beautiful round-hand : "France, 
Alsace ; France, Alsace ; " made in the shape of litde 
flags, and attached to the corner of each desk. And 
how we applied ourselves, and what silence ! Nothing 
was heard but the scratching 
of the pens upon the paper. 
Once some May-flies entered, 
but no one paid any attention 
to them ; not even the small- 
est, who applied themselves 
to tracing their '' pot-hooks ' 
with a heart, a conscience as 
if that was already French. 
Upon the tiles of the roof, 
pigeons cooed in a low tone 
one to the other, and I said 
to myself, listening, "Will 
they oblige them also to sing 
in German } " 

From time to time, in rais- 
ing my eyes from the page, I 
saw M. Hamel immovable in 
his chair, fixing in his memory 
the objects around him, as if 
he would take away all the 
little furniture of the school in 
his look. Think ! for forty 
years he had been there, in 
the same place, with his little 
yard opposite, and his school 
just as it was then. Only the 
benches, the desks, were pol- 
ished by usage ; the walnut- 
trees in the yard had grown, 
and the hop vines he had 
planted himself now gar- 
landed the windows and 
climbed to the roof How 
heart-breaking must it have 
been to the poor man to leave 
all that, and to hear his sister, 
who was going to and fro in 
the little chamber above, pack- 
ing and closing their trunks ; 
for they were going to leave 
the next day, going away from 
the country ^- forever. 

But all the same he had 
the courage to hear the school 
to the end. After writing we 
had the lesson in history ; after 
that the little ones sung or 
chanted together the " Ba, 

be, bi, bo, bu." Below, at the bottom of the room, 
the old crier, with his spectacles, and holding his 
ABC book with both hands, spelled the letters with 
them ; his voice trembled with emotion, and it was so 
funny to hear him that we all could scarcely refrain 
from laughing and crying. 

All at once the church clock rung noon, and then 
the "Angelus." At the same moment the trumpets 
of the Prussians returning from drill sounded under 
our windows ; M. Hamel rose, all pale, in his chair. 
Never to me had he appeared so tall. " My friends,'* 
said he, "my friends, I — I — " but something 
choked him. He could not complete the phrase. 

Then he turned toward the blackboard, took a 
morsel of chalk, and, leaning with all his force, he 
wrote as large as he could, " Vive la Fra?tce/'' Then 
he rested there, his head against the wall, and, without 
speaking, with his hand he made us the sign, "It is 
over — go away. " — D. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE— FLORENCE, TIL 



The Academy of the Fine Arts of Florence con- 
tains fewer brilliant examples of masterpieces of 
Italian art than either the Offices or the Pitti Palace, 
but it off"ers the student no less in the way of solid in- 
struction, especially in the history of the Florentine 
school in its diff'erent stages. There are here gathered 
together works of art which were formerly scattered 
throughout all of Tuscany, and which, taken together, 
give the best — and, in fact, the only complete expo- 
sition of the Florentine school. As w^e have elsewhere 
stated, the Academy is a ver}' old institution, having 
been founded, about the year 1350, by a number of 
the most distinguished artists of that day, who desired 
some place where they could exhibit their works, and 




MICHAEL ANGELO CHAPEL. - Drawn by Rambert. 

where they could carry out that comparison of one 
with another which is so necessary to all progress in 
either art or commerce. The Academy long lan- 
guished, however, not even the most brilliant or the 
most favored of the Florentine artists being able — or 
willing — to lift it from the obscurity into which it 
had gradually dropped. As has so often been the case 
in the history of art, it was necessary for some patron 
outside the guild of artists to take hold of the matter 
before it could be said to flourish in any sense of the 
word. Such a patron was found in the person of the 
Grand Duke Peter Leopold, who, in 1784, gave the 
Academy quarters in the former hospital of St. Mat- 
thew, and gathered there the diff'erent schools of de- 
sign formerly scattered throughout the city. He also 
gave the Academy a number of celebrated works of 
art, and added to it everything necessary to the in- 
struction of youth in art, and appointed the most dis- 
tinguished professors to manage the school. 



As thus organized and as now^ conducted, the 
Academy comprises schools of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, perspecdve, of ornamentation and of en- 
graving. There is a museum of plaster copies of the 
most celebrated statues of ancient and modern times ; 
a hall for exhibitions, another for the study of the 
living model, and a third for cartoons and works w^hich 
have been crow^ned. All these apartments, halls, 
corridors and courts, are decorated with pictures, with 
frescoes, statues and bass-reliefs, all worthy of careful 
study. Under the vestibule are four bass-reliefs by 
Luca della Robbia. Jean de San-Giovanni's "Flight 
into Egypt, "' formerly in the Crocetta Chapel, is one 
of the best of its time. It was praised by the great 
artist Matthew Roselli, the instructor of San-Giovanni, 
on account of its great merit, notwithstanding the fact 
that the pupil had abandoned 
the master and painted this 
picture "on the sly." Cer- 
tainly this is one of the most 
remarkable instances on re- 
cord of an entire suppression 
of a natural jealousy. Be- 
sides the bass-reliefs by Luca 
della Robbia, hisbrothers and 
nephews, there are also to be 
seen here the original model 
by Jean Bologne of his cele- 
brated group of the "Rape of 
the Sabine Women,'' and the 
"Combat between Vice and 
Virtue," besides a remarkable 
marble by Michael Angelo, 
said to have been intended for 
St. Matthew. 

Inside the museum itself, 
one of the first pictures to 
arrest our attention is the 
"Pieta," of Perugino ; and, 
next to that, the "Assump- 
tion," of the same artist. It 
was Perugino's misfortune to 
be born of a family so exceed- 
ingly poor as to give him no 
prospect whatever of any wor- 
thy career. When we add to 
this the fact that he was left 
an orphan at a very early age, 
and that he was indebted to 
charity for the care of his early 
years, it is not at all remark- 
able that he should have come 
to regard money as the chief 
good in life, and poverty as 
the one great evil to be shun- 
ned by every possible means. 
The result w^as that he passed 
his whole life in amassing 
money, to the end that his 
years of old age might not be 
clouded, as his youth had 
been, by the demon of want. 
This miserly feeling, born of 
actual want and the experi- 
ence of pinching poverty, 
gained for him a reputation for being mercenary 
which made him to be much disliked by his contem- 
poraries, who, headed by Michael Angelo and Vasari, 
were never weary of ridiculing and abusing him. A 
certain amount of reason there may have been for 
this, but one could wish that the ridicule and the 
hatred had come from somebody else rather than 
Michael Angelo, \vho, having never known what real 
poverty was himself, might have been more kind to 
a brother artist who had struggled through difficulties 
which Perugino encountered. As for Vasari, he was, 
in some sort, the Boswell of the art world of his day, 
and one need not wonder at any meanness of which 
he may have been guilty. In spite of their dislike for 
him, however, both Vasari and Michael Angelo were 
obliged to praise Perugino, as indeed they could not 
help doing if they had any regard for honest criticism. 
Looked at from our present distance of time, we can 
find excuse enough for Perugino's apparent avarice. 
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He was haunted through all his life — Vasari even is 
compelled to admit this — by the fear of an old age 
of poverty ; and, to avoid this, he was willing to suffer 
hunger, cold, and almost nakedness. Vasari says, 
indeed, that Perugino even descended to shameful 
pretexts in order to get money ; but this is an asser- 
tion which does not rest on any sure foundation. It 
is certain that he showed a great stinginess and an 
equally great greediness ; as, for instance, in the case 
of the '* Combat between Love and Chastity," now in 
the museum of the Louvre, and which he painted for 
Isabella, Marchioness of Mantua. He wrote to her : 
'' I have applied myself to this work with all the care 
necessary for the satisfaction of your excellency and 
of my own honor, which I have ever preferred to any 
advantages." And yet the picture is an exceedingly 
inferior specimen of his work. 
Still we can hardly refrain 
from sympathizing with the 
unhappy man whom the im- 
perious Michael Angelo found 
it safe to insult, and to whom 
the Council of Eight refused 
redress when he appealed to 
them. 

Whatever be our opinion, 
however, of Perugino's private 
character, there is no doubt as 
to his commanding genius ; 
and that is, after all, what we 
care most about at the present 
day. If he was mean and a 
miser, he only shared in the 
fault of Titian, Guido, and 
more than one other artist of 
equal reputation. His pic- 
tures certainly show no great 
moral fault ; on the contrary, 
they are characterized by a 
purity, a chastity, a religious 
sentiment and a sincerity 
which leave no room for mis- 
conception as to his position 
among artists. 

Among the other artists who 
are represented in the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, are 
Andrea del Sarto ; Pier di 
Cosimo ; Fra Angelico ; Ma- 
saccio, besides many others 
whom we have not time now 
to catalogue. 

Not the least remarkable 
among the sights for which 
one looks at Florence, are the 
churches and other public 
buildings and monuments. 
In addition to those already 
mentioned we must not for- 
get the bridges which unite the 
two banks of the river. They 
are four in number. The 
Ponte . Vecchio, of Roman 
origin ; the Ponte alia Grazie, 
named after the Madonna sur- 
mounting its oratory ; the Ponte alia Carraja, and the 
Ponte alia Trinita. 

Of the churches, we may mention the Santa Maria 
del Fiore ; the Campanile, or bell-tower, of which 
we have already given an engraving ; the Baptistery ; 
the old Palace ; the Church of St. Laurent, with its 
Michael Angelo Chapel ; the Church of St. Croix, 
and many others, all of which are historical, and all 
are best seen from the heights of Fiesole — the parent 
of Florence the beautiful. — Sidney Grey. 



era, while beyond that period we are almost dependent 
on tradition and the casual mention of different paint- 
ers to be found in the pages of such historians as Pliny. 
It was in the nature of things that, while works in 
marble, granite, or other stones, or in various metals, 
should be preserved to us through the ages — albeit 
not uninjured — it could not be expected that the 
more frail paintings should be able to withstand the 
ravages of time, especially since we have every reason 
for believing that the methods then employed by paint- 
ers lacked several of the elements of stability possessed 
by more modern pictures, though it must be confessed 
that the lapse of a century or two goes very far toward 
destroying the work of even the best and most careful 
artists of comparatively recent times. 

That there were painters centuries before Christ we 
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While we are able to trace the history of architec- 
ture and of sculpture back to very remote ages with 
considerable accuracy, by means of existing specimens 
of the work of the ancients, our knowledge of the con- 
dition of the kindred art of painting is most meagre, 
even in times so near as the beginning of the Christian 



INTERIOR OF OLD PALACE. — Drawn by Rambert. 

know, however, though we have the names of but few 
and are utterly ignorant as to who first undertook to 
represent either natural forms or real or imaginary 
scenes by means of pigments on a flat surface. As 
an adjunct to architecture, for the ornamentation of 
buildings, it was undoubtedly practiced to some ex- 
tent in the East at a very early date indeed, but we 
have no evidence of the existence among Eastern na- 
tions of any freedom in the art of painting, or that they 
produced anything but mural decorations. They ap- 
pear not to have known anything whatever of easel or 
movable paintings. It is to Greece that we must look 
for the first appearance of painting as an independent 
art, entirely freed from slavery to another art, such as 
architecture. Unfortunately we have no specimens of 
the works of the great Greek masters ; but from the 
imperfect samples preserved to us in the shape of vases, 
painted tiles and the like, and from other analogical 
reasoning, we are justified in believing that the art had 



reached a high degree of perfection at least as much 
as four or five centuries before the Christian era. We 
should know this from analogy, if there were no di- 
rect testimony attainable. We have abundant evidence 
of the high degree of perfection to which the arts of 
architecture and sculpture had been carried by them, 
and the esteem in which the masters of those two arts 
were held among them. When, then, we find from 
the works of ancient authors that various painters who 
are named were held in just as great honor and respect, 
we naturally conclude that the painters must have been 
equally worthy of honor, and must have carried the 
practice of their art to a point of excellence at any rate 
near that attained by the architects and sculptors. 
Painting then occupied the same relative position it 
now holds, and we find the names of such painters as 
Apelles, Parrhasius, Aristides, 
Zeuxis, Polygnotus, Protog- 
enes, Pamphilus, Nicias and 
others standing by the side of 
those of architects like Calli- 
crates, Ictinus and Hippoda- 
mus, and sculptors such as 
Phidias, Alcamenes, Polycle- 
tus, Praxiteles or Lysippus. 

The prices paid for pictures, 
of which we have undoubtedly 
authentic records in many in- 
stances, also indicate rela- 
tively the high excellence of 
the works, since a people who 
had produced and could ap- 
preciate such sculptures as 
have come down to us from 
them would not have extended 
the same appreciation to in- 
ferior paintings. We of the 
present day — high as we think 
our appreciation for art — must 
open our eyes somewhat at the 
prices on record as having been 
paid by the ancients for both 
statuary and painting. Thus, 
in Rome, where, Pliny tells us, 
statues were more numerous 
than the inhabitants, the ordi- 
nary price of a statue of mar- 
ble, even by an inferior artist, 
was about $2,400, while Poly- 
cletus received for the * ' Diad- 
umene " a hundred talents, or 
about $108,000. Attains of- 
fered to pay all the debts of 
the city of Cnidus for the 
statue of Venus, by Praxiteles, 
but was refused. Side by side 
with these sums paid for sculp- 
tures we place such instances 
as Nicias refusing sixty talents 
($64,800) for one of his pic- 
tures ; Caesar paying eighty 
talents ($86,400) for two pic- 
tures by Timomachus, which 
he placed at the entrance to 
the temple of Venus Genetrix ; 
the sale of ''The Beautiful Bacchus," a picture by 
Aristides, for a hundred talents ($108,000), and the 
fact that when the town of Sicyon found itself bur- 
dened with a debt that its revenues were not great 
enough to pay, it was relieved by the sale of the pic- 
tures belonging to the public. 

These facts show the high estimation in which paint- 
ing was held, and inferentially establish the excellence 
of the pictures ; but we have also direct testimony, in 
the shape of descriptions of existing pictures by writers 
of the period. Pausanias, for instance, has described 
to us the paintings of Polygnotus (who lived about 
420 B.C., and is the earliest painter of whom we have 
any authentic record), in the celebrated portico at 
Athens known as the Poecile* having for its subject the 
council of the Greek princes after the taking of Troy. 
The same artist also executed a series of paintings in 
the Lesche, or public hall at Delphi, the subjects 
being scenes from the Trojan wars and the descent of 



